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The Farm Bloc and the Public Interest 
“Agriculture is a depressed industry—doesn’t it deserve all the Farm Bloc asks?” These words sum- 
marize several inquiries recently received in regard to the agricultural situation in the United States. 
What is the farmers’ case? What about relations of farmers with other producing groups and with 


consumers? 


In this issue we attempt to state the farmers’ case, and, at the same time, indicate the 


necessity for consideration of the needs of other groups in the total economy. 


The planting goals recently set up by Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard, call upon farmers for the 
largest volume of food and fiber ever produced in the 
United States. It is being said in official quarters that, 
with the exception of wheat, there cannot be too much 
food produced in 1942 or 1943. 

As stated in our issue of February 14, 1942, Our Con- 
sumer Interests, many farm producers have been much 
affected by increases in their costs of production, and 
have agitated for agricultural price levels beyond those 
recognized as goals by the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933. Dairy farmers especially have had to deal with 
shortages of labor, due to the selective service process 
and competition with defense industries. Also, they have 
complained about increases in the cost of supplies their 
farmers use. Dairy farmers notably influenced the Sen- 
ate, during the price control debate, to vote for ceilings 
on farm prices to the extent of 120 per cent of “parity,” 
which is defined as the average purchasing power of farm 
products from 1910-14. (Parity is thus not a fixed level ; 
it is the “ratio of prices received to prices paid.”’) 

In the conference between the House and the Senate 
on the price control bill, the Senators receded and ceilings 
of 110 per cent of parity were authorized. Three alter- 
native levels for farm products were recognized in the 
price control bill—the average for the years 1919-29, the 
price prevailing October 1, 1941, the price on December 
15, 1941. The ceilings permitted for agriculture drew 
public criticism from President Roosevelt when he signed 
the price control bill. Both the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture say they will strive for average farm 
prices around parity. They insist that farmers generally 
are now receiving “parity income,” when account is taken 
of the federal benefit payments under the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act, which farmers are also receiving. 

At this writing this particular issue is far from settled. 
The Senate has passed a bill, S. 2255, which prohibits the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from disposing of surplus stocks, 
mainly wheat and cotton, at less than parity prices. (The 
average of farm prices reached parity during recent 
months. Government agencies have sold some surplus 
products at less than parity.) The House of Representa- 


tives voted on March 11 to prohibit sales below parity, 
except to farmers for animal feed. In a recent letter to 
Vice-President Wallace, President Roosevelt indicated he 
was opposed to this measure because it would result in 
unwarranted increases in the cost of living, and because 
it was opposed by many farmers themselves especially 
those who are large purchasers of feed for animals. One 
has only to talk with farmers who customarily buy feed, 
for example a poultryman in New Jersey or a dairy far- 
mer in Vermont, to learn that one farm group may be 
very much opposed to the demands of another farm 
group. The Eastern farmers are very sensitive to in- 
creases in the costs of Western grain. 

This is recent legislative history, very briefly put. In 
the sections that follow we assemble information in order 
to contribute to an understanding of the farm situation, 
and also to throw light on the issues that arise when the 
relations between large groups of producers, and relations 
of producing groups to consumers, are considered. 


What Is the Farmers’ Case? 


Agriculture is a complex industry which has been 
plunged into a price and market regime. There are also 
“classes” within agriculture. There are owner-operators 
on about 60 per cent of American farms. There are ten- 
ants of various types on about 40 per cent of farms. There 
are over 2,000,000 farm laborers, who are among the low- 
est paid of all workers in the United States. In 1941 
they received an average of $34.85 per month with board 
and $43.64 without board. 

The “brief” of the farmers’ case includes such data as 
the following : 

In 1940 the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for the major foods averaged 42 cents. In 1913 the 
farmer’s share of the consumer's dollar averaged 53 cents. 
The figures have varied greatly from year to year, ac- 
cording to reports in The Agricultural Situation, pub- 
lished monthly by the federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. During the first World War costs of distri- 
bution advanced considerably. After the war, these costs 
did not decline as much as farm prices. Here urban la- 
bor costs were an important factor. A complicated dis- 
tribution system has intensified the farmer’s difficulties. 
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Since 1880 farmers have been unable to hold ownership 
of the land. In 1880 farm operators owned 63 per cent 
of the value of farm property, the remainder being mort- 
gaged and operated by tenants. By 1935 farmers owned 
only 39 per cent of the total value of farm property. 

Mechanization of many farms has gone on rapidly. 
This process has released much labor and many people 
formerly employed on farms have either migrated to 
cities or wandered over the country looking for seasonal 
work in farming that has offered a very poor subsistence. 
It has been estimated that our “permanent migrants” 
have recently numbered between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000. 

Cash returns per family, according to sample reports 
of farmers that keep complete records, made to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, reveal relatively low re- 
wards. The following table has been constructed from 
the mimeographed report, Farm Returns for 1940, pub- 
lished October, 1941, by the Bureau, which is the latest 
available. This indicates the “net result” of farm opera- 
tions, after deducting cash outlays for operating expenses 
from total receipts. 


Farm Returns 1924-40 


Average “Net Result” of Reports of Farm Operators 
1924-29 


Interest paid was not included among the cash operat- 
ing expenses. This amount varied from an average of 
$212 for the years 1924-29, to a low of $132 in 1935. It 
was $181 in 1940. 

It is difficult to state farm income in terms directly 
comparable with the cash income of urban people. Allow- 
ance must be made for the value of food produced and 
used on the farm. But this food is not produced without 
labor and expense. During the years reported in the ta- 
ble above the value of food produced and used on the 
farm per family varied from an average of $161 in 1932 
to $271 for the years 1924-29 combined. In 1940 it was 
$170. The National Resources Planning Board, reporting 
on consumer incomes in the United States for the year 
1936, indicated that even after making allowance for the 
value of local products consumed on the farm, incomes 
of farm and rural families are considerably lower than 
those of urban families. 

One of the most important “basic facts” about the agri- 
cultural situation is that although farm people have for a 
decade been around 23 per cent of the total population, 
they have received only about 10 per cent of the annual 
cash income of all the people. 

The very unfavorable situation of many groups in 
American agriculture, even in “good years” was fully de- 
scribed in a report, Disadvantaged Classes in American 
Agriculture, by C. C. Taylor, Helen M. Wheeler and 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1938. The following paragraphs summarize the 
data assembled by these authors. 

“There were, in the United States in 1929, approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 farms which yielded gross farm income 
of less than $600, based on value of products sold, traded, 


or used; a few more than 900,000 farms that yielded ley 
than $400 income; and almost 400,000 farms that yielded) 
less than $250. On these farms yielding less than $60\) 
income, approximately 7,700,000 men, women, and chil. 
dren lived, whose lives were disadvantaged because of the 
lack of purchasing power... . 

“There were in 1935, 2,865,000 tenant families op 
American farms, the total members of which constitute ; 
population of approximately 13,000,000 people. Mor 
than 700,000 were share-croppers, thus having status lit 
tle if any above that of hired laborers. 

“There are more than a half-million farms in the United 
States on land that is so poor that it will literally starve 


the families living on it if they continue to try to make) 


a living by farming it... . 


“During the depression, at least 3% million, or mor) 


than one out of every four rural families in the United 
States, had received public assistance at some time. . 
“It is a conservative estimate that one third of the farm 


families of the nation are living on standards of living) 


so low as to make them slum families.” 


What Is Being Done About It? 


Extensive scientific research has been carried on in be! 


half of agriculture for many years and it is reported by 
the Department of Agriculture officials that the averag 


farm family has absorbed scientific knowledge to an ex. 


tent far beyond the dreams of the pioneers of American 
agricultural education. The Department of Agriculture 
administers the largest agency of adult education in the 
world—the Agricultural Extension Service. During re 
cent years it has had about 9,000 full time professiond 
workers. But with all the scientific education and the 
extension of knowledge, problems of distribution have re- 
mained relatively unsolved. In the ’20’s a beginning wa 
made with a national program of soil conservation. This 
has been considerably broadened in the ’30’s. The mos 


extensive and vigorous national farm program the nation) 


has ever had has been in operation since 1933. 
During recent years federal appropriations “in aid of 


agriculture” have averaged around one billion dollars an-) 


nually. Of this amount about one-half went for benefit 
payments to farmers who cooperated in soil conservation 
programs, mainly the planting of legumes. 

In The Agricultural Situation for December, 1941, a 
summary of the farm programs for 1942 is made by vari- 
ous agricultural officials. The following paragraphs are 
based on these reports : 

Defense boards have been set up by the Department o 
Agriculture in every county. More than 135,000 far- 
mers are functioning on various committees related to 
these boards. It is the aim of the Department to avoid 
certain of the mistakes of the farm programs of World 
War I, particularly the plowing up of grass lands. 

The Soil Conservation Service reports that 600 districts 
have been established for the purpose of carrying on spe- 


cial mechanical operations, such as terracing, ditching, 


strip plowing, etc. These districts embrace a total area of 
350 million acres. They include more than three million 
farmers, or about 45 per cent of the total farm population. 

The Farm Security Administration announces that it 
will give special aid to 600,000 low-income families who 
are operating farms, and whose production is vital to the 
war effort. Through the medical care program of FSA 
about 100,000 low-income farm families are receiving 
medical attention through group plans worked out in co- 
operation with state and county medical societies. 
Through these plans families receive medical care for an- 
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‘that under its program of encouraging cooperative ef- 


forts, 21,100 small groups of farmers are buying and using 
all kinds of farm equipment, and are jointly operating es- 
sential farm services. FSA also has provided accommo- 
dations for 15,000 families of migratory farm workers in 
camps maintained in the states of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Texas, Arizona and Florida. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration has had re- 
sponsibility for the development of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, begun in Rochester, N. Y., in May, 1939. Almost 
four million persons eligible to receive public assistance 
have received food valued at $10,000,000 monthly. The 
SMA also sends surplus food products directly to wel- 
fare agencies for distribution to families receiving public 
assistance. Supplies so distributed have reached about 
five million persons in addition to those benefited by the 


for use in school lunches which during the fiscal year 1942 
will probably be available to six million children. Con- 
sumption of fluid milk is being encouraged through a sub- 
sidized low cost milk program which makes it available 
to families on relief at low cost, and enables school chil- 
dren to purchase milk at “a penny for a half pint.” 


Trends Toward Cooperative Purchasing 


Farmers have not only asked for large scale governmen- 
tal programs ; they have also participated in the most ex- 
tensive efforts for the organization of voluntary economic 
cooperation that have been made anywhere in the United 
States. When it comes to “signing on the dotted line,” 
farm people are much more cooperative than urban peo- 
ple. One farmer out of three is a member of at least one 
cooperative for purchasing and marketing. An informing 
study entitled Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Co- 
operatives, 1863-1939, by R. H. Elsworth and Grace 
Wanstall, published by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, reveals important trends in the development 
of farmers’ cooperatives for purchasing and marketing. 
In 1910, 7.7 per cent of all associations were engaged in 
purchasing activities. By 1939 the percentage of purchas- 
ing cooperatives had increased to 23.6 per cent of the 
total number. More recent figures were made available 


by the Farm Credit Administration early in January, 1942, . 


when it reported that 2,657 farm purchasing associations 
had 980,000 members and did a volume of business esti- 
mated at $369,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940-41. Pur- 
chasing cooperatives in certain areas are important enough 
to become “yardsticks” which influence the prices of all 
farm supplies. The number of rural buying cooperatives 
has doubled within the past ten years. The volume of 
cooperative purchasing of farm supplies for the 1941 fis- 
cal year was the largest total ever reported. 

The importance of farm cooperatives in postwar recon- 
struction is recognized by many thoughtful rural leaders. 
Recently Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont stated to 
the Fourth Annual Vermont Cooperative Congress that 
cooperatives would play a leading role in the reorganiza- 
tion to come after the war. He stated that the big prob- 
lem will be one of distribution, which cooperatives can do 
much to solve. 


Interdependence of Agricultural and Other Groups 


A recent news dispatch from London may furnish per- 
spective for consideration of our American farm prob- 
lems. In December the British government authorized 
an increase in wages of workers on farms. Thereupon 
the operators of farms appealed to the price control au- 
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thorities for increases in the prices of farm produce to an 
amount equivalent to that of the increased rates granted 
to farm labor. If this request is granted, it is expected 
that retail prices of food will be advanced and that labor 
unions will appeal for increased wages in order to offset 
the increases in the cost of food. 

Late in 1941 a Fact-Finding Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommended wage increases to railroad 
labor. The Board said it assumed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would grant to the railroads in- 
creases in passenger and freight rates, which proved to be 
correct. At the hearings held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the application of the railroads, the chief 
opposition to increased freight rates was expressed by 
spokesmen of farm organizations, for farmers, it is well 
known, frequently pay the transportation of their prod- 
ucts to urban markets and also generally pay for the trans- 
portation of manufactured products from large cities to 
their neighborhood stores. 

These two illustrations should make clear the close in- 
terrelationships of economic groups in the modern econ- 
omy, and how quickly the demands of one group of pro- 
ducers are felt by other producers and by consumers. 

Why do the administrators of agricultural programs 
and the President in general oppose the current demands 
of the Farm Bloc? 

1. They must think of all groups of farmers, as was 
indicated in our introduction. The administrators of farm 
programs wish to stimulate the output of livestock and 
other animal products. In order to do so there must be 
fair prices for farm products sold as animal feed. 

2. Farmers themselves are large purchasers of pro- 
cessed food, and are affected by advances in the cost of 
living. There has been a tendency for commercial agri- 
culture to become specialized. This has meant produc- 
tion of cash crops. Farm families go to the grocery stores 
as well as city families. 

3. The needs of other nations must be considered. The 
international implications of farm policies came to promi- 
nence in 1941 in connection with the activities of the 
Farm Bloc. In August, last year, both Houses of Con- 
gress passed a bill to prevent the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the duration of the war, from disposing of 
over six million bales of cotton and over 175 million 
bushels of wheat which agencies of the Department then 
held. President Roosevelt vetoed the measure on recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agriculture on the ground 
that the measure would tend to create an artificial scar- 
city of supplies of these products and result in unreason- 
able consumer prices. This proposal of the Farm Bloc 
drew from Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the epithet “wicked.” 

4. The dire needs of low income consumers in the cities 
deserve consideration. The study of consumer incomes 
for 1936 made by the National Resources Planning Board, 
mentioned above, indicated that one-third of all families 
and single individuals had average incomes of less than 
$800 in that year. It is well known that large numbers 
of low-income families in cities do not have enough money 
year in and year out to purchase the milk and other pro- 
tective foods that they need for the maintenance of health. 

5. Under a war, and therefore a planned, economy 
considerable care must be exercised to maintain a balance 
between the various groups of producers; for example, 
as between agriculture and industrial labor. During re- 
cent days, important labor unions have appealed for gen- 
eral wage increases. Leon Henderson, the Price Admin- 
istrator, has advised the President and the War Labor 
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Board against any further general increases in wages. 
Mr. Henderson believes that labor will benefit more by 
price control measures, and by high income taxes which 
will reduce purchasing power of the high income group, 
than by further wage increases that will result in demands 
for price increases. 


The Farm Lobby 


The Farm Bloc in Congress, contrary to some popular 
beliefs, has not been an organized group for many years. 
It came into being shortly after World War I, and was 
for several years an informal conference of Senators and 
Congressmen from the predominantly agricultural states. 
As an organized entity it functioned mainly during the 
depression of 1921. The newspapers now simply use the 
term to refer to members of Congress who have been 
particularly articulate in regard to farm legislation. 

Seasoned observers in Washington say that the farm 
lobby is very powerful. They even claim that it com- 
pares favorably with the veterans’ lobby. The most effec- 
tive farm lobbies are probably those maintained by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange, both known as general farm organizations. These 
together represent more than one-fourth of all the 6,000,000 
farmers and probably most of the organized farmers. The 
Grange was formed shortly after the Civil War as a far- 
mers’ fraternity. It has social as well as economic in- 
terests, has furthered rural education and economic co- 
operation. The American Farm Bureau Federation is a 
national agency of state and local units that “grew up 
around the county agent.” The county agent is a gov- 
ernment employe, but the Farm Bureau is a voluntary 
organization. The Farm Bureau has stressed legislative 
work in behalf of agriculture since its inception in 1919. 
It has also been greatly interested in agricultural coopera- 
tion and other aspects of rural improvement. 


Certain cooperatives, notably those among dairymen, 
have also had a lively interest in federal legislation. The 
Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union is particularly 
the spokesman of low-income tenant farmers. It is much 
smaller than the Farm Bureau or the Grange; it has been 
much more interested in cooperation with organized labor 
than any other farm organization and has been called the 
only radical organization in American agriculture. The 
various elements in the farm lobby frequently do not agree 
with one another. 


However, a Washington lobbyist on other than farm 
matters recently told a member of this Department's staff 
that “if the Farm Bureau and the Grange agree on a pro- 
posal, the Senate is almost sure to vote for it.” (The 
Senate may also, as we explain below, embark on farm 
legislation without the backing of the large farm organi- 
zations.) The Senate is much more responsive to farm 
sentiment than the House. This is due to the fact that a 
Senator must have regard for the entire population of his 
state. It seems accurate to say, however, as we did in 
our recent consumer number, that numerous Senators 
were more vigorous in their endeavor to secure high ceil- 
ings for farm prices than were farm organizations. 

Why should this be the case? Probably a good clue 
was furnished by Walter Lippmann in his syndicated 
column published in the New York Herald Tribune on 
February 28, 1942. In the course of a discussion of the 
traditional pressure groups in Washington, he remarked 
on the inability of the advocates of a faction to “see it 
whole” at the very time this is “supremely necessary.” 
Writing, among other things, of the competition of eco- 
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nomic groups in Washington in wartime, he observe 
“It is true that the same vicious mechanism is at worl 
among the Farm Bloc politicians, that the reason th 
do what they do is not because the farmers are demanj 
ing it, but because these politicians are afraid of othe 
politicians who will agitate the farmers until they 4 
demand it.” 


It seems clear that farmers have a case. Agricultur 
is a depressed industry, generally speaking. Farm fam; 
lies need both better income and higher standards of liy 
ing. In spite of large scale governmental operations an/ 
extensive voluntary cooperation, no notable economic in 
provement has yet been attained. The effective govern 
mental methods of obtaining the desired results are no 
yet clearly indicated, and all efforts for agricultural im 
provement must have regard for the important probler 
of balance with other aspects of the economy. It is po 
sible for “strong bargainers” in finance, manufacturing 
labor or agriculture to bring powerful pressure on a gov 
ernment and in many instances to attain certain advar 
tages or rewards. Is government to be simply a plae 
where strong bargainers contend with one another? Wh 
is to speak for and guard the interests of the unorganize 
and those of consumers generally? 

A number of years ago Wallaces’ Farmer published a 
editorial contending that agriculture needed two kind 
of advocates: It must have the hard fighters who go t 
Washington to fight in the lobbies. It must also hav¢ 
leaders with insight who can take the broad view, see 
interdependence of agriculture and other groups, in short 
be the social philosophers of the farm movement. 

When farmers asked for effective governmental assis 
tance to enable them to adjust supply to effective demand 
they were exercising a moral right that many thoughtful 
people in cities readily granted them. If the program 
succeeds in establishing an “ever normal granary,” to us 


the over-all term for it that Mr. Wallace once said came 


from Joseph in Egypt, and becomes a program that wil 
be sensitive to consumer needs in the United States ani 
throughout the world, then thoughtful leaders of the na 
tion will probably pronounce it a social invention that 
promotes mutual aid and will call the whole process one 
of high ethical quality. 

“But through all and over all must be spread the disci- 
pline to abstain,” stated Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago and former Con 
gressman-at-Large from Illinois, on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, February 23, 1942, when the topic 
of discussion was “The Brotherhood of Man.” This ob 
servation would appear to apply to all leaders of pressure 
groups in a highly organized economy, if decent inter- 
group relations are to be attained within the nation. 


City Churches Asked to Study Rural Life 


The Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, has 
published a new study course entitled American Rural Lift 
—A Christian Concern. It is prepared especially for 
groups in city churches, although others will also find it 
helpful. 

A worship service accompanies each section. The book- 
let was prepared by Benson Y. Landis of the Federal 
Council staff. It is available from the publishers at the 


address above at 25 cents a copy. It is believed that all 
denominations may make practical use of the material. 
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